THE   CLERGY

lives of Christ and the saints, which were the origin of the drama
in France.

But though the religious faith of the laity asserted itself in their
actions, both private and public, it inspired them with no affec-
tion for the official representatives of religion. The records give
the impression that the laity had no love for the clergy, and
demonstrations of hostility were so frequent, and conflicts be-
tween the two so violent, that distinguished scholars have been
able to attribute anti-clerical sentiments to the men of the Middle
Ages. No doubt this aversion was not unmingled with envy of
the wealth and power of the clergy, whom the laity reproached
with leading an idle life at their expense. Another motive was the
indignation felt against the monks, whose profession ought to
have made them set an example of a stricter life, but who gave
rise to scandal by behaving no better than the laity.

^HERESIES

By the second half of the twelfth century opposition to the clergy
had turned into open revolt against the Church; and this assumed
two forms, both of which were condemned as heresies.

The heresy which produced the most powerful effect was neither
of French origin nor of recent growth: it was an ancient Oriental
heresy, an offshoot of the Manichaeism of the third century, which
taught that there was a struggle between two gods: a good god,
the god of light, and an evil god, the god of darkness. It made its
way into Bulgaria in the ninth century, and in the twelfth century
spread through south-western France. Its adherents, who enjoyed
the patronage of the nobles of that region, had become so strong
that they had their own bishops and in 1167 summoned a council.
They were known as Albigenses because they were very numerous
in the country round Albi. They held that the only true Christians
were those who led an ascetic life, in constant conflict with the
promptings of nature, and whom they called by a Latin name,
perfecti (the perfect), or by the Greek name of Cathars (the pure);
these 'pure ones' took the place of a clergy and directed the cere-
monies. Those of the faithful who continued to lead a natural and
imperfect life were called 'the believers'. In order to destroy these
heretics the pope adopted the procedure invented for use against
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